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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. baptism will be the living baptism of the Holy 


when Daniel Wheeler replied that there was 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. Spirit; the right cure of a formal communion is 


“that which was before words were, and would 
















gubewgtie, peyments ent tanbens ements the true communion ; the best way of proving | be after words had had their service.” 
received by Divine inspiration is to come under it and bean| “A word in season, how good it is.” And it 
Epwin P. SELLEw, PUBLISHER, instance of it. A society that can fortify its} is a word in season, only as it is in the power 
No. 207 Wanur Puace, doctrines by Scripture and not by present living | which was before words were. The swift wit- 
South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) epistles, must expect to be fading out. The} ness of this power is brought to bear often on 
PHILADELPHIA. kingdom of God is not in word, nor in sound very incidental occasions, and the brief word 





doctrines essential as they are, but in power. 
Our predecessors in the Truth cannot give us of 
their oil. But they admonish us to go to them 
that sell, as they did, and buy for ourselves. If 
we are to have a future it must be something 
more than a memory. For us to live must be 
Former Liberaltiy. Christ. We must be living reproductions of the 


In 1801 owing to the scarcity of provisions | §*™€ communion, inspiration, revelation, and 
in Great Britain and Ireland, prices were 80 image of Christ for our day, of which those sons 
advanced that many even in the Society of of the morning were products in their day. Our 
Friends in those countries were reduced to very | TeCoUrse 18 not to them, but to their Fountain. 
trying circumstances for want of the necessaries | “44 He shall bring forth thy righteousness as 
of life. Those facts becoming known in Ameri- | the light, and thy judgment as the noon-day. 
ca, substantial aid was rendered by members of . : 
Philadelphia, New York and New England Ministry After Meeting. 

Yearly Meetings in a princely subscription of} “ Words are for others, not for ourselves, nor 
upwards of forty thousand dollars—a large sum for God ; who hears not as bodies do, but as 
for that day—which was remitted to England spirits should.” a 

and distributed by a committee of the Meeting This language of William Penn has been 
for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting. From | brought to mind on aang the following ex 
this subscription 2,150 members of our Society | tract from a letter received a few days since by 
in Great Britain and a considerable number in | ® Friend in Philadelphia : 
Ireland were relieved. A small portion of the “On the afiernoon of a beautiful First-day 
fund was applied for the relief of persons not | iD last May, my sister and I, while visiting in 


thus put forth may be largely effective in pro- 
portion to its brevity. By abiding in this Vine 
of power and life the preacher of the word “ in 
season, out of season” often finds those words 
most in season which are out of stated seasons 
for preaching ; most in season when most inci- 
dental and, to men’s view, accidental. But 
droppings of the sanctuary are always in season, 
coming as it were by surprise to talker or to 
hearer in the midst of any day’s business—so 
only that they are spontaneous from the Life, 
and not dragged in by our own strength. When 
persistently injected into common conversation, 
however unseasonably, they seem sometimes 
pushed in defiance of Divine openings, so that 
in forced audiences “the name which is above 
every name” is the less honored the more vo- 
cally repeated. 

Through a word dropped in simplicity in a 
Divine opportunity the hearer may be quick- 
ened in his soul. Through the same word forced 
in a human opportunity he may feel simply 
“ nagged at,” and repulsed from an openness to 
the Truth. But it was Divine Wisdom who 
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hath ten talents.” Being desirous of learning more particularly 
It must be living witnesses, and not ancient | of the authorship of those words, she was an- 
texts, that show real communion, inspiration, | swered that Daniel Wheeler (according to the 
and revelation as present facts, if men are to| statement of one supposed to be well acquainted 
believe and receive our testimony. Any talk | with him), when serving in Russia under an 
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experience and power. nobleman asked him how persons could be sat- 
The effectual argument against an erroneous | isfied to go time after time and sit in silence ; 


and is observant of seasons when his word would 
not be thrown away. And were disciples more 
closely abiding in the same wisdom, he could 
the less say : “ The zeal of my house hath eaten 
me up.” 

We do not, however, pronounce that alone to 
be a “season ” which would be acceptable to men 
for the hearing of a Divine suggestion. True 
seasonableness is the living authority for the 
time being. And wherever there is that au- 
thority for a service, there is a way for it in 
men’s acceptance, or on prepared soil, where 
there may appear to be no way. The one index 
of seasonableness is the witness of the Spirit, in 
whatever time of day,stage of business, or topic 
of conversation. So that the “ out-of-season ” 
preaching is often most effective, as being that 
which is least suspected of being preaching, but 
is an incidental expression, look, act, or word of 
life through a Christian charged with life. 

The gospel is quick to preach itself in its liv- 
ing votaries ; but they are not living when not 
willing that the gospel should preach through, 
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Social Influence. 

No one denies that there is much in human 
nature, as it exists, that demands repression. 
There is selfishness to be curbed, hatred, envy 
and malice to be subdued, intrusive curiosity to 
be stifled, and a critical, fault-finding and com- 
plaining spirit to be held in check. These are 
difficult tasks to accomplish, even where the 
desires to do so is aroused ; and in other cases 
they are well nigh impossible. The law, of 
course, takes no cognizance of such faults; ex- 
hortations and advice are seldom efficient in 
correcting them; and if they have been suf- 
fered to grow in early life, they may be ineradi- 
cable. 

It is just here that society, without attempt- 
ing any thorough work of reformation, comes 
in to give such foibles a very sensible check. 
She insists, fur her own protection, that some 
good degree of restraint be put upon the ex- 
pression of whatever tends to the general dis- 
comfort. She will not allow the cordiality, 
goodwill and friendliness which form the pleas- 
ure of social intercourse to be sacrificed ; and 
those who decline to make this concession to 
her demands must forfeit her privileges. Thus 
the man who seizes the best place. and appro- 
priates the best things, regardless of others, who 
is rude and violent in his manners, and openly 
selfish in his actions, is soon ruled out of good 
society. He who carps and cavils and criti- 
cises and complains, is left to his own devices ; 
and he who intrudes upon privacy, or ridicules, 
jeers and scoffs at his neighbors, soon finds that 
his presence is a signal for general departure. 
These people are contributing pain instead of 
pleasure to the common fund, and are, therefore, 
simply left out, as undesirable members of any 
refined social circle. 

It may be said that this is only the froth on 
the ou'side of character, which leaves the char- 
acter itself untouched ; that the selfish man will 
he selfish still, though he learn to hide his real 
self under a mask of courtesy and suavity ; that 
envy and jealousy and malice and discontent 
will still thrive, although forced into silence by 
some stronger motive, and that the same motive 
is equally efficient in inducing men to assume 
virtues which they do not possess, and to coun- 
terfeit feelings which they never experienced. 
Supposing for the moment that this were so 
(which, however we cannot admit), even then 
it would be a great gain to have these objec- 
tionable characteristics reduced to silence. Ifa 
man must be selfish and malicious and envious 
and critical, how much better that he should at 
least cease to pour out the bitter stream upon 
his fellow men, poisoning their happiness and 
marring their lives! By what right does he give 
voice to sentiments and feelings that annoy or 
wound his neighbors and friends, without pro- 
ducing good to any one? Surely silence, not 
speech, is incumbent upon him, as long as his 
spirit furnishes no better source from which to 
draw his words! And the society which de- 
mands this reticence is to be commended as a 
valuable contribution to the general peace and 
welfare of the community. 

Yet, as we have said, it is not true that such 
restraint is useless to character itself. Every 
thought and feeling is strengthened by expres- 
sion and weakened by silence. Let a man who 
is internally in a passion of rage succeed in 
maintaining absolute silence, and he has done 
much to subdue the passion itself. Should he 
persist in this course, he will find that it will 
have less hold upon him, and possibly in time 
it may lose all power. One who is fretful, 


by, and in them as dedicated instruments, “ in 
seasun, out of season.” 

But we would quote further from the words 
of the same visitor to Orange Street meeting, as 
follows :— 

“T often wish we might [in the Presbyterian 
church] be allowed a greater portion of the 
service for quiet communion, and a waiting for 
the power of the Spirit. . 

“So many times into the midst of my busy 
life there has come, like a glimpse of heaven, 
the memory of that sunny First day afternoon 
in spring, with the sweet, silent service, and the 
faces of the worshippers on which the peace of 
God was written. Nor has your and your friend’s 
hospitable interest in my sister and me been 
forgotten.” 

There ought to be more of such after-meeting 
service of attention to visitors, or to attenders 
not members, or to attenders who are members; 
who often need to be met by such as are alive to 
give “ a word in season to him that is weary ;” 
or to be saluted by any who have a kind feeling. 
The lonely and obscure may be those who are 
most retiring, who are earliest to get out of 
sight, but whose hearts would be encouraged by 
a welcome. Complaints sometimes come abroad 
that this or that individual has attended a meet- 
ing for so many months or years without being 
spoken to. But on inquiry it usually appears 
that they have left the premises immediately 
after meeting, or kept themselves in the back 
ground, or not shown an openness to be acces 
sible. There is a prevailing desire with thos 
who sit as fathers and mothers in most of our 












































meetings not to pass anyone by unnoticed. But 
gifts for meeting strangers vary in different 
persons; and their progress from the official 
seats in the meeting out towards the front, is 
very usually interrupted by their friends who 
have something longer or shorter to converse 
about ; and so those who may be yearning for 
attention have often slipped away before older 
Friends reach the gate. It is well for us to 
consider when meeting concludes, that our time 
does not belong to those who can see us on 
meeting affairs at other times in the week ; but it 
rather belongs to the stranger within our gate, 
and to those whose only opportunity it then is 
to be met by us. A gathering effect would be 
more manifest in some meetings by a more 
gathering spirit after meeting, and by a prefer- 
ence of the stranger and the lowly to our 
usual associates. “Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” 





WE count no man a Christian because he 
knows the facts of the gospel history or assents 
to the doctrines of the apostolic teaching. He 
is a Christian only in so far as his life is one 
which exhibits a prevailing purpose to do the 
will of the Father in heaven. 








Tue knowledge which the world hath, of 
what the prophets and apostles spake, is a 
fleshly knowledge ; and the apostates from the 
life, in which the prophets and apostles were, 
have got their words, the holy scriptures in a 
form, but not in the life nor spirit that gave 
them forth.— George Foz. 


nervous, impatient and discontented, by abstain. 
ing from uttering the complaining words which 
rise to his lips, may be blessed by a similar ex. 
perience. On the other hand, every glimmer 
of good feeling will grow brighter and clearer 
by expressing it. The kind action and the 
sympathetic words not only go forth to com- 
fort and rejoice another, but also react to en- 
hance the benevolence which prompted them, 
To espouse the cause of justice actively by word 
and deed increases the love of it, and the desire 
to see it established. The affection between 
mother and child, or between lovers and friends, 
is deepened by demonstration. 


Thus the influence of society, which compels 


a man to avoid the expression of unkind and 
disagreeable thoughts, to restrain selfish and 
rude actions, and to practice courteous, respect- 
ful and friendly behavior, is a real factor in the 
improvement of character, although no such im- 
portant result be contemplated. The continual 
effort to give pleasure and to assuage pain, to 
emphasize the pleasant parts of life and na- 
ture, and to ignore the unpleasant, is of itself 
one essential means alike of social welfare and 
of moral progress. So, while we cannot coun- 
tenance the exaggeration of flattery, or insin- 
cerity, or hypocrisy that too often mar social 
intercourse and debase character, let us not - 
forget to be grateful for the refining and civil- 
izing influence which society exerts by encour- 
aging the expression of all that is good and 
gladsome, and by discountenancing the mani- 
festation of whatever is selfish, rude, ungracious 
and painful.—Ledger. 





A TALE oF HEROISM FROM SWITZERLAND. 


—Professor Nasse, of Berlin, and Dr. Borchardt, 
with two guides, the four men roped together, 
were crossing the Piz Balne over a snow bridge 
which was considered safe by the guides. The 
bridge gave way and the leading guide and 
Professor Nasse fell into a crevasse. Nasse had 
the rope around his chest and hung in midair. 
A balf hour later, to relieve this intolerable 
strain, the leading guide cut the rope between 
himself and Professor Nasse and disappeared 


into the depths, The other guide and Dr. Bor- 


chardt were then able to pull Professor Nasse 


up, but he was dead. It is cheering to know 


that the guide who so willingly offered his life 


was not killed, but was found unhurt by the 
rescue party.— The Voice. 





Tue Rute or Curistran Worxk.—I saw 
there was a distinction to be made between en- 
deavoring to do good, merely from benevolent 
intentions, and going into an undertaking from a 
sense of religious duty, that is, a sense upon the 
mind that the business is laid upon us. Now, 
in the first case, the effort is laudable, but we 
may be disappointed of our aim ; and, after all, 
from mere human reason, we are very imper- 
fect judges of what may be for the best. But if 
it be the Lord’s own work, there is no uncer- 
tainty about the matter; and the result, let it 
be what it may, will be infallibly the best pos- 
sible, so that acting under this precious in- 
fluence, we have no reason to be in the least 
anxious. 


a 

WE are as much commanded to be filled with 
the Spirit as to be not drunk with wine. The 
apostles were commanded not to go out and 
preach until endued with power. Whatever 
that enduement signified is the privileged equip- 
ment of every minister to-day: and if his privi- 
lege is it not his duty as well?—arnest Chrie- 
tran. 
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Philip Schaff and his Work—1819-’93, 
(Continued from page 146.) 

We now approach the time when, at twenty- 
five years of age, Philip Schaff was about to 
make a change in his field of labor, which proved 
of such importance to him and to those among 
whom he afterwards lived, that it may rightly 
be considered, next to his conversion, the most 
momentous eveot in his fruitful life. In 1843 
the German Reformed Church in America con- 
ceived the idea of bringing from the fatherland 
one of “the most eloquent evangelical pulpit 
orators,” but as the man of their choice, Dr. 
Krummacher, declined the call to “ the chair of 
Church History and Biblical Literature in the 
Theo!oyical Seminary at Mercersburg, Penu’a,” 
it was extended to the subject of this sketch, 
upon the recommendation of such men as Ne- 
ander, because of his singular fitness for it, in- 
cluding “a certain adaptability of his nature 
to suit itself to the conditions of a new country,” 
together with his “scholarship, Christian fervor 
and attachment to students.” His own petition 
for help to fulfil the mission then ope .ing before 
him is quite touching, viz: “Continue to bide 
me under the shadow of thy wings, to lead me 
in the way, to refresh me with streams of thy 
grace, and to sanctify my life, that it may be a 
thank-offering and an anthem of praise to thy 
love for sinners! Lord, go with me across the 
ocean to my new sphere of activity which thou 
hast opened out for me! May my beginning, 
my continuance, and the end of my work be 
in thee and redound to the glory of thy holy 
name! May the edification of thy Zion be my 
first and last thought !” 

Parting with his mother was one of the closest 
trials he had to feel in this move. He was her 
only child. The last evening he spent in Berlin 
was with Neander, whose “ blessing of fatherly 
love” was very precious to the youth. 

His ordination sermon in the spring of 1844 
attracted considerable attention. He took for 
his text Paul's vision of the man of Macedonia. 
He portrayed the condition of his countrymen 
in America in very strong words, which aroused 
some indignation when read by them. 

The three foes which threatened their spirit- 
ual welfare he said were “ Paganism, Romanism 
and sectarianism,” and “ if the German emigrants 
had only half the seriousness of the puritans 
and the pacific Quakers, he would scarcely pre- 
sume to appeal to his hearers’ sympathy in 
their behalf.” 

His catholicity and love of unity he expressed, 
viz: “On the strong pinions of hope we pass 
far beyond sea and land, mountain and valley 
—yea, beyond all space and time, and sin and 
death, into the land of true liberty, endlessly 
manifold and yet one, the realm of the blessed, 
where there shall be no Europe, no America, 
no Catholicism and no Protestantism, but the 
one glorious church of the redeemed, resplendent 
in immortal youth. Here we gaze by faith into 
the ever-during city of God, and behold all the 
living members of the body of Christ, now sepa- 
rated, gathered into one triumphant throng 
around the throne of the Lamb that was slain.” 

Six weeks in England en route for our shores 
gave him opportunity to see much that was 
both novel and interesting, and he was not slow 
to appreciate the excellent characteristics of 
his Anglo-Saxon cousins. 

_ English domestic life was particularly charm- 
ing to him, and he was introduced to such men 
as Frederick Dennison Maurice, of whom he 
writes, “The author of the ‘ Kingdom of Christ’ 
isa man of deep feeling and a German temper 


of mind, who is neither an Evangelical nor a 
Puseyite,” and of the late Professor Jowett, “ he 
seems to have more sympathy with German 
theological views than any one else I have met 
here,” at Oxford. 

“In passing from London to Oxford, one 
passes from the steaming world-market of ma- 
terialism to the purer atmosphere of the church 
and the sciences. The friend of history breathes 
more freely as he is thus brought back into the 
rich past of the Middle Ages and the era of the 
Reformation, which meet him in Oxford at 
everyturn,. . . . As to our ideas, we 
had better leave them at home unless they are 
thoroughly practical and easily intelligible to a 
sound common sense. . . The German is 
the profuunder thinker, the Englishman the 
sturdier character. The first rules the world 
by thought, conceiving it in all its varied 
relations. The second rules it by politics, mak- 
ing the world subservient to his wants. 

Idealism without the sulid basis of realism turns 
to airy spiritualism ; realism without idealism to 
bold materialism.” 

The Tractarian movement was then at its 
height, and we can easily imagine the interest 
which induced Philip Schatf to call on Dr. 
Pusey, who is described as “rather thin, of 
middie height, pale and serious, but of friendly 
countenance,” although lacking a cheerful tem 
per. Their interview was typical of that frank- 
ness of expression which is the prerogative of 
honest souls. 

“ The Doctor” was so thoroughly bound to the 
early church fathers and the early decrees of the 
councils, that he considered “the church from 
the time of the apostles to the division of the 
Orient and the Occident asthe venerable mother 
to whom we must yield unquestioning obedi- 
ence. . . We may rest with confidence upon 
its teaching during the first six centuries.” This, 
with the equally pernicious dogma of apostolical 
succession, seemed to be the foundation of Pusey’s 
theology, as it is of that ritualistic wave which 
is sweeping over England to-day, threatening 
the Anglican church more seriously than it 
did in the fifties. To these misconceptions 
Philip Schaff replied : “ Infallibility could not 
be predicated of the church in the same way 
that it was predicated of Christ and the apostles. 
She is the ground and pillar of the truth, but 
has held in conjunction with the truth many 
errors. 

“ What else was left for the reformers to do 
than to ordain themselves? All Luther wanted 
was the preaching of the Gospel and the do- 
minion of the Word of God.” Why should we 
remain in the child period? Does not the 
church represent the continuance of the life of 
Christ, and must she not go on developing to 
the full maturity of Christ life? Did not the 
Lord promise to be with her till the end of the 
world. “ When I arose to go he expressed the 
hope that God, having led me thus far, would 
lead me still further. I replied I hoped so, too, 


the truth.” 

Arriving at New York Seventh Month 29th, 
1844, after a voyage of five weeks, he was much 
pleased with the first impressions made upon his 
observing, appreciative mind, and after forty 
years, he wrote: “ My activity in America has 
been more stirring, more practical, and I trust, 
more useful than it could have been in Europe. 
I am an American by the call of Providence, 
and by free choice with all my heart.” 

After a week’s tarriance in the metropolis he 
started for Pennsylvania, and when he met the 





but only not in the direction of Rome, but of 





German population of that State, among whom 
he was to reside for twenty years, he easily en- 
tered most heartily into their social life, being 
“quick to recognize the good traits of these 
people, their implicit honesty, uncomplaining 
industry, thrift, domestic fidelity and warm 
hospitality,” while they, on their part, were “ sur- 
prised that the scholar from a German univer- 
sity should be so simple and accessible in his 
manners.” 

The newly imported professor was now only 
twenty-five years of age, “in robust health, of 
medium size, deep chest and broad shoulders, 
with a fair and ruddy complexion, large and 
lustrous eyes, black hair and large head, with 
a somewhat prominent nose. His countenance 
indicated vivacity of spirits, energy and quick 
powers of observation. . . He believed 
in an adaptation rather than transplaniation, 
travsfusion rather than transportation.” “To 
the German spirit he added that historic temper 
which, strengthened by familiar acquaintance 
with the whele range of church hist. ry, is tol- 
erant and irenic, broadly appreciative rather 
than local. His was the power of the con- 
structive churchly historian, holding firmly to 
a few large underlying premises, he went on to 
broad and comprehensive conclusions.” In sum- 
mingup the first year of his experiences in this 
country, and thus far, according to bis own esti- 
mate,“ the most important ” of his life, he says: 
“I have taken the most far-reaching step in emi- 
grating to the new world. The pain at depart- 
ing from the old, the joys of beholding the new, 
the splendid reception in my new home, the 
fierce attacks against me, crowd one upon the 
other in my memory. What evidence I have 
had of God’s goodness to me in Germany, Swit- 


zerland, England, on the Atlantic and here in 


America! The Lord has been with me and 


given me a pledge of his future care.” 


“T am not worthy of the least of the mercies 
which thou hast shown thy servant. Abide 
with me. Go with me ovtr inte the new year; 
let all things serve to the glory of thy name, to 
the good of the church and to the edification of 
my own soul!” 

We may note his reference to “fierce at- 
tacks ;’ these were partly in protest against 
some of his statements before coming to America, 
and, doubtless, had he been as well informed as 
he afterwards became, some of them would not 
have been made just as they were in his ordina- 
tion sermon at Elberfeld; but these attacks 
were followed up by a charge of and trial for 
heresy, on account of his views as expressed in 
his inaugural address in Reading, Penn’a, the 
twenty-fifth of Fourth Month, 1844, when he 
stated as clearly as he could what he considered 
“the fundamental ideas underlying the Prot- 
estant Reformation and their bearing upon the 
posture and mission of the Protestant church in 
the nineteenth century.” 

His trial was conducted with many “sharp 
accusations,” and as usual, with a zeal befitting 
a more worthy cause. 

“The Principle of Protestantism as Related 
to the Present State of the Church,” by Philip 
Schaff, Ph. D.,, 1845, is considered by those 
whose judgment is worthy of high respect to be 
one of “ the clearest statements yet made of the 
fundamental doctrines of Protestantism, with a 
broad and comprehensive presentation of Catho- 
lic Christianity.” 

The author had no thought whatever of stir- 
ring up such a storm when he first expressed 
what is now recognized as a law of all spiritual 
life, and perfectly in accord with the religious 
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development of the church, as well as of the in- 
dividual soul. He could not consider the refor- 
mation a revolution, neither as a restoration to 
an earlier condition of the church. It was an 
advance, while retaining much that was an or- 
ganic part of the previous periods, however 
they may have obscured its light and perverted 
its Lrue mission. 

“Christ charged his hearers to do what was 
commanded by those who sat in Moses’ seat, 
and yet his watchword was, * Behold, | make 
all things new.’ The same two-fold character 
belongs to the Reformation. Its motto in effect 
was, ‘1 come not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ 

“ Protestantism is not a mushroom, growing 
up ina night. Luther simply brought out into 
full view that which thousands before him and 
in his own time had been struggling in various 
ways to reach. His work was that of the herald, 
called forth to announce the higher stage of 
Christianity in a purified church.” 

This view uvavoidably involves progress in 
our understanding or apprehension of Gospel 
truth—not in its nature or life giving power, 
for that was complete from the beginning, and 
will ever remain perfect on the Divine side, 
but all experience and history plainly testify to 
the enlarged and ever-expanding conception we 
have of the revealed plan of redemption as our, 
or the church’s capacity to receive its blessings 
is increased. “ All historical development in 
the church consists in a cumulative apprehen- 
sion of the life and doctrine of Christ and his 
apostles, and a progressive and ever increasing 
appropriation and manifestation of their spirit 
and method.” 

This view, inspiring as it is experimental, 
scientific as well as historic, brought down on 
the young doctor’s head an avalanche of tra- 
ditional wrath. 

“Never having doubted his loyalty to the 
Protestant faith himself, he was astounded to 
wake up one morning on American soil, and be 
told that he was a destroyer of that way and a 
champion of Romanism.” 

He was wont to say in after years, “ My little 
book was a harmless book, and I had not the 
remotest thought when I delivered my address, 
that I was out of accord with the views of the 
Reformed Church in this country.” 

Four years later, however, it was “the de- 
liberate persuasion” of a leader* in that de- 
nomination that “no word has appeared in our 
American theological literature, containing so 
fair and able an argument against the high- 
toned pretensions of Romanism.” 

The synod met in York, Pa., in the Tenth 
Month of 1845, and “ amid intense excitement ” 
the Philadelphia members broughtin the charge 
of heresy against the man who would maintain 
that “history does not move backward but 
forward to a goal” that “God has in no age 
withdrawn himself (entirely) from the church.” 

When all had been heard and a vote was 
taken, thirty-seven out of forty stood for ac- 

uittal. 

The relief experienced by the accused was no 
greater than the benefit accruing to all who ap- 
preciate or will recoguize the improvement in 
the treatment of questions in church history 
which Philip Schaff represented in this trial. 

(To be continued), 
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THERE are times in life when silence is golden. 
As the psalmist contessed: “I was dumb; I 
opened not my mouth.” Why? “ Because thou 
didst it.” 


*Dr. Nevin. 
















| but there is a good deal more outside of it. One 
evening, afier the writer had spoken to some 
sailors about this matter, Captain Nickerson 
arose and told a little of his experience, as 
follows : 


board the Heroine, of Darien, Georgia, bound 
for Montevideo, South America. We were east 
of the Bermudas, running under single-reefed 
topsails. 
and a sailor named Ge rge and myself, were on 
the watch on the topgallant forecastle, in the 
forward part of the ship. I was talking with 
him of my early life, and of the lessons «of piety 


the whole, and declared that there was no God, 
and that all this talk was mere moonshine. 








Man Overboard. 
There is plenty of hypocrisy in the church, 


“About the year 1861 I was a sailor on 


It was the dog watch, in the evening, 


which I had learned at home. He ridiculed 


“Eight bells rang, the watch was changed 
5S 5 , 


and the men were called away to pump ship. 
George took a bucket to get some water to 


fetch the pump. As he flung it over the side 


of the vessel it caught in the water, and as we 


were going quite fast, George was drawn over- 
board. Instantly the cry was heard, ‘Man 
overboard ! We were on the larboard tack ; 
tne mate shouted, ‘ Hard a-starboard the wheel!’ 
and the vessel came around, and stood on the 
starboard tack, and we could hear George cry- 
ing in the darkness, ‘Save me! Save me! Save 
me! Save me!’ 

“We immediately launched a boat, but it 
stove in launchiog and began to till with water. 
The steward came to our assistance with some 
blankets, which we stuffed in the hole to stop 
the water, and we hastened to the rescue. The 
night was dark, and the sea was rough. We 
pulled out into the darkness and followed the 
sound as well as we could, until we came to the 
place where poor George was struggling with 
the waves. Being a good swimmer, he had 
kept himself from sinking, and we found him 
about a quarter of a mile from the vessel, drew 
him on board, and pulled back to the ship with 
our boat half full of water. In thirty minutes 
from the time he fell overboard, we had him 
safe in his bunk in the forecastle, and as com- 
fortable as we could make him. 

“The next morning I[ said to George, ‘ Did 
you think that the ship was going to leave you, 
and that you were lost?’ 

“* Yes, I did,’ said he. 

“* Now, George, be honest ; what did you do 
then ? 

“*T prayed to God.’ 

“*But I thought you did not believe there 
was a God,’ said I. 

“ George replied, ‘ When a man is overboard, 
in a dark night, and the ship going away from 
him, and he expects to die, a man thinks dif- 
ferent, and feels different, and talks different 
from what he does when he is on the top-gallant 
forecastle spinning yarns in safety.’ 

“We heard no more infidelity or blasphemy 


from poor George, but he did not recover from | 


his terrible experience in the water. We left 
him at the hospital at Montevideo, where he 
afterward died.” 

Multitudes of infidels have found that their 
unbelief has failed them in the trying hour. 
“Hold on,” said some infidels who had gath- 
ered around the sick-bed of one of their com- 
rades. “ But will you tell me what to hold on 
to?” was his question, which they could not 
answer.— Herald of Truth. 





Inner life will show itself outwardly. 























John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 149.) 
“* Pastor Chabrand told us in conversation 


that the first time he really saw the state of hig 
soul and his need of a Saviour, was in the meet- 
ing-house at Westminster during half an hour's 
silence. 
minister arose and spoke in so remarkable a 
manner to his state, unfolding the history of his 
life, that he was melted to tears. 
that time he has appreciated the principles of 
our religious Society, and paticularly our prac. 
tice of ‘vaiting upon God in silence. 
marks opened our way to speak on a subject 
which has often given us pain in our intercourse 
with pious people, viz., the practice of going 
suddenly from one religious exercise to another, 
We expressed our opinion that Christians, in 
general, in their worship, would derive more 
edification from what is spoken, if they were to 
dwell under the good feeling which is sometimes 


After this time of precious silence g 
Ever since 


These re- 


raised, befure passing so precipitately to singing, 


or even to prayer. With this he entirely agreed, 
and thought it a point of the utmost importance; 


he wished it could be put in practice, for their 


church in general suffered loss for want of more 


quiet gathering of spirit before God.’” 

“At Castres, where they stopped on the 26th, 
they visited the Orphan House, and held inter- 
course with the pastors, and with a pious lawyer. 

“*QOn our journey,’ says John Yeardley, ‘ we 
had heard of a man near this town who bore 
the name of Quaker, and we inquired of the 
lawyer if he knew whether he was sound in the 
Christian faith. The lawyer spoke with respect 
of the so-called Quaker, but thought that in his 
opinions he favored Arianism. If so, said I, 
rather hastily, we will not seek him or recognize 
him. “Why,” said the advocate, “it is the 
very reason you should go to see him, and try 
to do him good.” At this reply my conscience 
was stung on account of my hasty conclusion; 
and after reflecting on the matter, we walked 
next morning five or six miles into the country 
in search of the new Friend. He received us 
with joy, and we soon satisfied ourselves as to 
his soundness in the Christian faith; but he was 
rather ardent in his expectations of the reign of 
Christ on the earth. Twenty years ago he refused 
to take an oath on a jury; the judge told him 
he must go to prison, to which the Friend re- 
plied, “I am willing to go to prison, but I can- 
not swear to condemn any person to death; if 
you place me as juryman [ shall acquit all the 
criminals.” The judge, believing his scruples 
to be sincere, dismissed him without further 
trouble. This dear man attached himself to us 
in such a manner that it was difficult to part 
from him; he pressed us to remain some days 
in his house, but this our duty did not permit.’” 

“In taking a retrospect of what they had done 
up to this time, they write thus to their Friends 
in England :— 

“*The manner in which our gracious Lord 
has condescended to open the way for a portion 
of labor in this part of his vineyard, adds a grain 
to our faith: the service which has hitherto fallen 
to our lot on this jourvey is of that nature towards 
which we had a view before we left our native 
land ; and we are bound gratefully to acknowl- 
edge, amid many conflicts and discouragements, 
that sweet peace is sometimes our portion, But 
our dear friends in England will readily con- 
ceive that our baptisms are various and deep, 
during our separation from the bosom of our 
own little visible church ; and we hope to retain 
a place in their sympathy and prayers, when 
they are favored with access to the throne of 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Forgetfulness of God. 

In giving a thoughtful and serious considera- 
tion to the classification in which the word 
forget is put by the psalmist (ix: 17) “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God,” there is presented 
before my view a class of moral or professedly 
religious people wuo are very busy in philan- 
thropy and so-called religious work of various 
descriptions, and yet on the final day of ac- 
count, when presenting themselves for admit- 
tance to one of the “ many mansions” with the 
language, “ Have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works,” I fear that He shall answer them, “I 
never knew you ; depart from me ye that work 
iniquity.” It is evident those high professors 
were strangers to true conversion, regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. They 
had never entered into the sheepfoid by the 
door, and therefore were thieves and robbers, 
although they in the letter prophesied in his 
name. Here is room for all to stand still in 
close self examination. Examine your own 
selves, try your own selves, whether ye be in the 
faith. 1s my soul centered in a sensible feeling 
of humble, patient submission to the will of 
God ? “ For every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” The opposite naturally 
follows: “He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest.” 
It is in this manifestation that the purifying 
and cleansing operation proceeds. “For he 
sitteth as a refiner with fire and a fuller with 
soap, and who shall abide his coming?” Those 
who can say with Paul (Rom. viii: 38,39): Iam 
persuaded that neither death vor life, etc., shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, in this state 
have a true sense of what hinders and what 
helps us. And as we cleave to the one and de- 
spise the other, seeing the real end and object in 
view of the Refiner, there is a working together 
with Christ. Here we learn that in taking his 
yoke upon us, “it is easy, and his burden is 
light.” Under this yoke is the continued patient 
waiting and a preparation for every work and 
service, not a mere silent, thoughtless, idle and 
indifferent attitude, whether in meetings for 
Divine worship or out of them. Nay, often a 
“ wrestling with Jacob all night until the break 
of day.” How much it takes to keep us meek 
and lowly in heart. 

Under the Levitical ministration, under the 
law, the priests had to have everything in readi- 
ness at stated times and seasons. Is that not 
the state of the generality of so-called Christian 
ministers to-day? Is that not what the so-called 
revivals in our Society in the last fifty years 
have so largely led back into? Have we profited 
other denominations thereby ? or have we our- 
selves been profited? Is our religious and moral 
atmosphere such that it commands the respect 
from others that was largely given to the So- 
ciety of Friends in past generations? If what 
was written aforetime was left for our learning, 
how much more ought we to be warned by what 
we have seen of “ Friends’ Church.” Looking 
at open facts, is there not something of a sug- 
gestive answer in the statement of the apostle 
Paul, “ We cast out with our own hands the 
tackling of the ship,” and “cast out the wheat 
into the sea,” and finally were cast where two 
seas met, the ship was “broken with the vio- 
lence of the waves.” “ Now consider this, ye 


there be none to deliver” (Psalm 1: 22). Thus 
while drawing near to God with the lips, is 
there not forgetfulness and ignorance of the real 
Sonship and the attitude in which the quickened 
soul must approach its Creator and Father, be- 
cause “ God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
And in the presence of kings and rulers they 
were to “take no thought what to speak and 
what to answer, for it shall be given you in 
that same hour.” “For we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered. And He that searcheth 
the hearts, knoweth what is the miud of the 
Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the willof God.” Degeneracy 
has led into departures from this pure spiritual 
worship and ministry taught by Christ and ex- 
emplitied by his followers then, and afresh made 
manifest to some in every generation since the 
rise of our Suciety. Seif activity and a desire 
to find an easier way are the two seas that 
meet. Inexperience casts overboard that which 
it does not yet see to be essential, because the 
natural man does not comprehend spiritual 
things. 

I believe there are those in our small rem- 
nant that have set their faces to seek the Lord 
in their daily dying to self. May these abide 
to see the heart emptied from vessel to vessel, 
that a pure offering may be brought forth in 
righteousness. Then after patiently abiding 
under all the afflictions which our connection 
with the Society has brought us under for our 
purification, we shall continually feel these to 
be among the all things that “ work together 
for good to those that love the Lord,” and wait 
for his appearance, and are able to say with 
Job (xlii: 1-6) “ I have heard of thee with the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.” Then let us no more become 
forgetful hearers of the word. 

Peter N. Dyar. 


Care For WorkeErs.—A soldier sought 
commission in @ cavalry company. 

“ What do you know about a horse?” enquired 
the official to whom he made application. 

“IT know how to drive a horse all day and 
bring him in fresh at night,” was the prompt 
reply. 

The cavalryman who does not know how to 
care for a horse will soon have no horse to care 
fur ; and Christian workers who do not care for 
bodily health, will soon be unfit for work. It 
may be better to wear out with labor than to 
rust out with lust and luxury; but often men 
die from mere foolishness, rashness, and im- 
prudence, from gluttony and neglect of the 
simplest precautions and principles of health. 
— The Armory. 


THE philosopher Xanthus, expecting friends 
to dinner, bade his servant Hsop furnish the 
table with the best things. Tongues only were 
provided ; tongues in many courses, tongues 
served with all manner of spices and condiments. 
“Did I not bid you furnish the best things?” 
said Xanthus. “So I have,” replied sop ; 
“there is nothing better than the tongue.” The 
next day, expecting friends again, Xanthus 
ordered his servant to furnish the table with the 
worst of things. Lo! tongues again. And to 
his master’s remonstrance, Alsop replied: “Is 
there anything worse than the tongue ?”— David 


that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces and | James Burrell. 





The First Telegram. 


At a dinner at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Eighth Month 15th, 1855, Prof. Morse, in an. 
swer to some complimentary remarks on hig 
connection with the electric telegraph, made the 
following reply: 

“I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, most 
cordially for the flattering mention you have 
made to me in connection with the electrie 
telegraph, for it expresses the kindness, the 
good-will, the generosity of your own hearts, 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I place myself as 
one only amongst the instrumentalities in this 
great enterprise of binding the nations together 
in the bands of electric intercourse. It is thus 
only that I find relief from what I may truly 
style the oppression of praise. Let me explain. 
It would be hypocrisy in me to aff-ct callousness 
or indifference to the good opinion of my fellow- 
men. No; I confess to a deep feeling of grati- 
fication in receiviug this evidence that the labors 
and sacrifices of s» many years of my life have 
not been thrown away upon an impracticable 
and chimerical dream. I have not, however, 
so superticial a self-knowledge as not to be aware 
that there is something within this bosom ever 
ready to kindle into a selfish pride at the least 
spark of praise—a pride that would give utter- 
ance to the arrogant boast, ‘Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built for the house of the 
kingdom by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty? ‘Who is it that com- 
mands the lightnings to go, and they go?’ ‘ Who 
gave the telegraphs to the world?’ 

‘Permit me to state an incident in the early 
history of the telegraph, which is directly perti- 
nent to the answers of these questions. At two 
sessions of the Congress of the United States, my 
petition for the pecuniary aid of the government 
to construct the experimental line of telegraph 
from Washington to Baltimors, to test its prac- 
ticability and utility, dragged its slow length 
along, and the close of the session of 1842-43 
threatened a result as inauspicious as the previ- 
ous session of 1837-38. I need not more than 
allude to the fact that in the previous session of 
1837 I had expended all the pecuniary means 
I possessed to sustain myself at Washington, 
while urging upon the attention of Congress 
this then untried, this then generally esteemed 
visionary, enterprise of an electric telegraph. 

“ Years were required to put myself again in 
a pecuniary condition to appear before Congress 
with my invention ; and now | saw the last day 
of another entire session just about to close, and 
with it the prospect of another year’s delay. 
My bill had indeed passed the House. It was 
on the calendar of the Senate; but the evening 
of the last day had commenced with more than 
one hundred bills to be considered and passed 
before mine should be reached. 

“Wearied with the anxiety of suspense, I 
consulted with one of my senatorial friends; he 
thought the chance of carrying it so small, that 
he advised me to consider it as lost. 

“In a state of mind I must leave you to im- 
agine, I returned to my lodgings to make my 
preparations for returning home the next day. 
My funds were reduced to the fraction of a dollar. 
In the morning as I was about to sit down to 
breakfast, the servant announced that a young 
lady desired to see me in the parlor. It was 
the daughter of my excellent friend and college 
classmate, the commissioner of patents. She 
called, she said, by her father’s permission, and 
in the exuberance of her own joy, to announce 
to me the passage of the Telegraph Bill at mid- 
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journment. 

“ This was the turning-point of the telegraph 
invention in America. As an appropriate ac- 
knowledgment for her sympathy and kindness 
—a sympathy which only a woman can express 
—I promised that the first dispatch by the first 
line of telegraph from Washington to Baltimore 
should be indited by her. To which she replied, 
‘I will hold you to your word” In about a 
year from that time the line was completed, and 
everything being prepared, I apprized my young 
friend of the fact. A note from her enclosed 
this dispatch, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ These 
were the first words that passed upon electric 
wires on the first completed line in America. 
None could have been chosen more in accor- 
dance with my own feelings. It baptized the 
American telegraph with the name of its author. 
It placed the crown of success and of honor 
where it belonged.” 


Taking Mother’s Place. 


Many a little girl, coming home from a new- 
made grave, where she has laid the dearest friend 
she ever knew, has no time for mourning, for 
she remembers that she must now take mother’s 
place. 

She has known something of care before, but 
mother has always been near, and though some- 
times weak and suffering, yet her wisdom could 
direct what her hands could not do; but now 
the weary mother is at rest; the tired hands are 
folded across the breast; the eyes are closed in 
the tearless slumber; the aching head no longer 
throbs with pain; the life work is done, and 
the rest begun. But there is work still to do: 
the home must be kept, the house cared for, the 
little ones attended to, and somebody must guide 
the household ; and so the daughter, slender, 
inexperienced, deficient in so many ways, finds 
herself called upon to take mother’s place. 

How much this means she does not know 
herself. How often she wishes mother was here ; 
how often she regrets that she did not watch to 
see how mother did things, or that she did not 
learn mother’s ways more fully, or that mother 
did not let her do things when she could have 
been with her, and watched her, and guided 
her. 

But it is too late for regrets, and so she must 
take up the work as God has given it to her. 
The little ones must be watched over, the father 
must be comforted in his saduess, the food must 
be prepared, the work done, the home attended 
to, and the family kept together. How much 
the little girl needs wisdom ; not only the wisdom 
that comes from a mother, but the wisdom that 
comes from God. 

The girl that takes mother’s place must be 
patient, for mother was patient. She must learn 
to bridle the tongue, and stay the hasty word, 
for mother did so. She must learn to give up 
her own ways, and live to please and comfort 
others, for this was mother’s delight and mother’s 
way. 

She must learn to save her strength, and be 
careful about lifting, and lugging, and straining, 
—perhaps if mother had been more careful she 
would have been with us still. She did not 
spare herself, and now she is gone ; but the little 
daughter must learn a lesson, and be careful of 
her own health. It will do no good for her to 
lift and strain beyond her strength, and so be 
sick all her life long: if she will help others she 
must take care of herself. She must be a busy 
girl, there is so much to do, and still she must 
plan to save steps and save work. There are 





night, only the moment before the Senate’s ad-|so0 many things that must be done, that some 
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other things must be left undone. 

The girl that takes mother’s place must study 
the different dispositions in the family. She 
must learn to be gentle, and learn to please ; 
she must learn to check the hasty word, and 
change the unpleasant subject, and “talk about 
something else,” when the sky begins to be over- 
cast. She must be a peacemaker, and a com- 
forter, and a helper to every one. 

The girl that takes mother’s place must pray. 
Mother never could have done her work with- 
out praying, and the daughter will never fill 
her place unless she knows the way to the 
rs and has the help of a living, loving 

od. 

In mother’s place the daughter must be wise 
beyond her years ; she must think, and advise, 
and pray; she must economize, and study, and 
plan ; she must make the ends meet; she must 
save and she must give ; and though the burdens 
that come to her through taking mother’s place 
may sometimes seem heavy, they may bring an 
experience that may be worth more than gold. 

Sometime she may be a mother herself, and 
the lessons which she is learning now will be 
useful then. She may learn to be more careful 
of ber health than mother was, and so her chila- 
ren may never know what it is to be motherless 
in theirearly years. —H. L. H., in Little Christian. 





OBEDIENCE to-day means illumination to 
morrow.— Churchman. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Benjamin P. Brown, who had been attending 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, feeling drawn to visit 
Western Quarter, Pa., found there our Friend 
Cyrus Cooper having a concern for religious labor 
in that neighborhood ; so that the two were ena- 
bled to hold meetings in united, and it is believed 
acceptable, service fur the honor of Truth. 





Chester Monthly Meeting feeling a revived con- 
cern for the holding of consecutive public meetings 
for Divine worship in Lansdowne, has appointed a 
committee to have care concerning those meetings 
which are appointed. It is understood that those 
for Twelfth Month are to be held on the 8th and 
22nd, at 8 P. M. 
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Notes from Others. 


You cannot tell what a man is made of by the 
way he preaches. Look at him in his every day 
life. Look at him in great grief and loneliness, 
watch him when he is nagged and persecuted. 
Does be keep sweet? Is he still sanctified? ‘I bat 
is the time. I don’t depreciate demonstration, but 
you will be safer to make your estimates of the 
genuineness of piety at home than at camp meet- 
ing. Brother, the way you act at home with your 
wife and children proves what you are. That’s the 
place to measure yourself. It is more important 
that my own children believe in me than that I 
should have the confidence of a godless world and 
an almost Christless church.—S. C. Rees. 





“We do much for God, but we do not rest much 
in God. I have known some rare souls who breathed 
forth that devoutness in all their lives, and what a 
power they exert! They are like a personification 
of the still, small voice which Elijah heard. I 
would plead for more spiritual retirement, for more 
moments when the door of our closetis shut behind 
us, and the door of our heart too is closed to the 
world and its exacting cares, and we enter into | 
the secret of his presence. Isthere not an element 
which we could adopt in the quiet Quaker meet- | 
ings, in which there is no demand for speaking and 
no sense of failure if all are silent, but which are 
occasionally stirred like the pool of Bethesda by 
the rippling touch of an angel’s wing? Can we 
not perhaps learn something from the retreats 
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which the Catholic emai sae for her priests, 


in which the souls are led merely to meditation 
and adoration! We believe in the sanctifying 
power of confession and testimony. Is there nota 
sanctifying power in silence, too?”—ZJn His Steps. 





The radical mistake of the Romish church with 
reference to sin, is that it treats of it as an account 
that can be worked off by a series of human efforts, 
even going to the extent of supposing [that there 
are extra pieties of some (called works of superero- 
gation) which] constitute a fund of morality that 
may be drawn upon by others. This is thoroughly 
unscriptural. No men, not even the best of men, 
fulfil the whole rigorous law of duty, much less 
have any good works to spare to be set over to the 
credit of others who are threatened with moral 
bankruptcy. We commend these Roman theolo- 
gians to Luke xvii: 10: “So like ye, when ye shall 
have done all those things which are commanded 
you, say: We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which was our duty to do.” . . There is 
no warrant for superabundant credit for “‘ good 
works,” which in the case of even the saintliest 
are far from being perfect. Pilgrimages, penances 
and pious prayings are not purchasing agents of 
salvation. What Rome would do well to preach is 
not re-penance, but repentance.—N. Y. Observer. 





A Message, by G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University.—The tragedy of culture during the last 
quarter-century has been the warfare between re- 
ligion and science. It has caused doubts often 
deepening to de=pair, mental confusion, and some- 
times moral collapse, and sophistry, insincerity, 
and mental dishonesty ; and the havoc bas been 
greatest at an age when young men and women 
are most in earnest and most in need of positive 
convictions, 

This long travail of soul is, I believe, about to 
end. God is not a hypocrite who says one thing in 
his word and does another in his works. In nature 
Bible lay concealed, and in Bible nature stands re- 
vealed. The day of antagonism is ending. Science, 
especially in these branches that deal with life and 
with man, is re-affirming religion. Scripture is 
being re-revealed. And when these two chief cul- 
ture forces of the world join in an eternal peace of 
God, what a wealth of energy wi!l be freed for the 
higher uses of human regeneration ! 

All nature is one; the undevout microscopist, 
geologist, botanist, etc., as well as the undevout 
astronomer, is mad. Present study of the human 
soul finds God’s primeval revelation, so long ob- 
scured, written there. A new way is open through 
nature up to nature’s Gud. 





In the prayer book it is declared that, if a man, 
by any just impediment, ix prevented from receiv- 
ing the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, he is 
to be instructed (mark the following words!) “ that, 
if he do truly repent him of bis sins, and steadfastly 
believe that Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon 
the cross for him, and shed his blood for his re- 
demption, earnestly remembering the benefits he 
hath thereby, and giving him hearty thanks there- 
for, he doth eat and drink the body and blood of 
our Saviour, Christ, profitably to his soul’s bealth, 
although he do not receive the sacrament with his 
mouth.” Add to this the teaching of the twenty- 
ninth article, “ that the wicked and such as be void 
of lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they par- 
takers of Christ.” And we can perceive that the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury has not rightly 
set forth the true doctrine of the great church over 
which he presides. 

Even in the Middle Ages it was taught, by di- 
vines esteemed orthodox and Catholic, that there 
could be the eating of Christ’s body and the drink- 
ing of his blood without partaking of the Eucharist. 
It was maintained that, by the fathers under the 
Old Testament, the body and blood of the Lord 
Jesus were as truly partaken of as they are now 
under the Christian dispensation. There can be a 
partaking of Christ’s body and blood without con- 
secrated bread and wine. 

I am glad that the Church of England teaches in 


